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SOCIAL  OBJECTIVES  OF  TECHNOCRACY 

f  MECHNOCRACVS  survey  of  the  economic  situation  in  America,  and  in 
-*-  the  world  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  in  development  a  process 
of  imminent  and  progressive  social  instability  under  Price  System  operation, 
with  corresponding  social  disorder,  that  will  threaten  large  portions  of  the 
people  with  decreasing  purchasing  power  and,  consequently,  increasing  hard- 
ship and  deprivation.  This  will  continue  until  the  resultant  instability  will 
have  exceeded  the  limits  of  social  tolerance  and  then  there  will  have  to  be 
installed  a  social  mechanism  competent  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
this  continent. 

Technocracy  advocates  a  technological  social  control  involving  the 
mechanization  of  industry  to  the  utmost  limits  and  guarantees  economic 
security  to  all  with  the  minimum  of  working  hours. 

Technocracy,  as  an  engineering  approach  to  social  problems,  is  uncon- 
ditionally opposed  to  the  old  European  social  philosophies  as  portrayed  in 
the  doctrines  of  Socialism,  Communism,  Anarchism  and  Fascism. 

Technocracy  is  convinced  that  the  day  of  basing  our  social  operations 
on  a  method  of  valuation  has  passed,  and  that  it  is  of  vital  importance  that 
we  recognize  the  arrival  in  the  social  field  of  physical  science  with  its 
methods  of  quantitative  determination,  i.  e.,  a  metrical  technique  of  dis- 
tribution control. 

Technological  mass  production,  through  the  greatest  array  of  physical 
apparatus  and  trained  personal  in  history,  has  given  us  such  a  plethora  of 
goods  and  services  that  we  must  have  a  consuming  power  equivalent  to  the 
continuous  fu!!  load  operation  of  the  productive  equipment.  The  ever  in- 
creasing efficiency  of  energy  conversion  and  process  acceleration,  tending 
always  to  further  elimination  of  man-hours  leads  inevitably  to  greater  leisure. 

Mass  production  must  be  accompanied  by  mass  purchasing  power  to 
guarantee  mass  consumption.  The  logical  end-product  is  mass  leisure. 
Technocracy  states  unequivocally  that  this  progression  is  the  future  social 
trend  of  Continental  America. 

Technocracy  therefore  proposes  that  this  continent,  from  Panama  to 
the  Pole,  from  Hawaii  to  Bermuda,  be  operated  as  a  self-contained  functional 
unit  under  technological  control.  This  continental  control  would  operate 
this  area  under  a  balanced  load  system  of  production  and  distribution  where- 
under  sufficient  purchasing  power,  commensurate  with  the  continuous  full 
load  operation  of  the  physical  equipment  of  this  area  would  be  distributed 
to  everyone.  Such  a  continental  control  would  therefore  guarantee  security 
at  a  high  standard  of  living  and  equality  of  income  to  all. 
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America  Prepares  for  a  Turn  in  the  Road 


By  HOWARD  SCOTT 

Director-in-Chief,    Technocracy,  Inc. 


THE  road  of  America's  yesterday  began  at  the 
Plymouth  Rock  and  the  James  River  in  the 
dim  Indian  trails  and  the  river  roads,  lead- 
ing back  into  a  continental  wilderness.  Prom  these 
crude  beginnings,  the  relentless  drive  of  pioneer 
efforts  propelled  the  canoes  of  the  voyageur  and 
the  trapper  to  new  hunting  grounds.  The  "ride 
and  tie"  and  the  ox  team  carried  the  settler  for- 
ward to  open  new  lands.  From  the  original  settle- 
ments on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
James  River  of  Virginia,  men  moved  ever  outward. 
In  the  year  1610  on  the  James  River,  the  settlers 
had  planted  thirty  acres  of  corn.  America  was  on 
the   move. 

The  dim  Indian  trails  became  roads.  The  ox 
team  disappeared,  displaced  by  the  horse  and  buggy 
and  the  steam  locomotive  running  on  two  strips 
of  steel  that  spanned  the  continent.  Three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  years  ago,  America  started 
on  its  road  up  to  today.  Shortly  after  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  the  horseless  carriage  was 
born,  and  the  road  of  America's  horse-and-buggy 
days  had  to  be  replaced  with  a  smoother  path- 
way in  order  to  accommodate  the  speed  of  the 
swifter  moving  vehicle.  Broad  bands  of  concrete 
— smooth  pathways  of  speed — grew  from  coast 
to  coast.  These  right-of-ways  of  rush  were  neces- 
sitated by  twenty-five  million  vehicles  in  their  de- 
mand for  smoother  speedways.  Those  original 
tliirty  acres  of  corn  on  the  James  River  now  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  million  acres  producing  in  excess 
of  two  billion  five  hundred  million  bushels  per  an- 
num, when  not  limited  by  drought,  or  the  unnatural 
enforced  scarcity  of  the  Roosevelt-Farley  Adminis- 
tration's agricultural  program. 

America  Changes  Tools 

With  the  ox  team,  the  covered  wagon  and  the 
horse  and  buggy,  went  the  axe,  the  sickle,  the 
scythe,  the  spade  and  the  hoe — symbols  down  the 
ages  of  the  toil  and  servitude  of  men.  As  the  roads 
of  America's  yesterday  changed  from  the  Santa  Fe 
trail  to  the  Union  Pacific,  from  the  Lincoln  High- 
way to  the  skyway  of  the  Transcontinental  Airlane, 
so,  too,  changed  our  tools.  Man  drove  his  spade 
with  his  own  power;  assisted  by  his  ox,  he  pulled 
the  crude  plow  before  the  advent  of  James  Oliver 
and  swung  his  cradle  scythe  to  reap  the  crops  of 
yesterday's  America.  Today,  the  Diesel  engine 
tractor  disappears  in  the  distance  at  four  miles 
an  hour,  making  sixty  duck-foot  furrows,  and  tech- 
nology has  reduced  human  toil  to  one-eleven  hun- 
dredth of  that  of  the  spade — for  this  machine  mast- 


odon will  plow  an  acre  in  .088  of  a  man-hour.  Ouj' 
railroads  of  yesterday  were  built  by  pick  and  shovel, 
lirawn  of  our  ever  newer  Americans;  our  canals 
were  dug  by  the  same  power;  our  mineral  wealth 
was  mined  from  the  earth  mainly  by  pick  and 
shovel  which,  at  the  later  date,  were  assisted  by 
powder.  Then  followed  dynamite  and  machine 
tools.  Today,  technology  has  designed  and  built 
these  giant  machine  excavators,  the  modern  power 
shovel,  that  will  take  twenty  cubic  yards  at  a  bite 
and  deposit  it  in  the  cars  that  move  it  away  at  an 
elevation  above  which  it  is  dug  greater  than  the 
height  of  a  six-story  building.  The  ghosts  of  six 
thousand  men  with  shovels  stand  silently  in  the 
background  of  this  great  shovel  as  mute  testi- 
mony to  the  displacement  of  human  toil. 

The  modern  continuous  strip-sheet  steel  mill, 
twenty-one  hundred  feet  in  length,  with  32,000  H. 
P.  of  connected  motors,  is  rolling  sheet  steel  ninety- 
six  inches  wide  at  the  rate  of  760  feet  each  minute. 
A  few  men  on  the  control  bridge  tend  the  switches 
of  this  automatic  gi;int  of  the  steel  industry.  No 
more  A\ill  men  sweat  and  toil  in  danger  of  their 
lives  from  flying  strips  of  red-hot  steel.  Modern 
technology  has  rendered  them  useless  as  power 
providers  and  placed  them  where  they  can  watch 
the  white-hot  ribbon  of  sheet  steel  run  through 
continuously  to  be  finished  at  the  end  with  a  pre- 
cision to  within   .004  gauge. 

Cotton  Pickers 

When  Ely  Whitney  completed  the  coitou  gni, 
lie  made  possible  the  immediate  extension  of  cotton 
cultivation  by  slave  labor.  Herbert  Spencer  said 
that  when  Ely  W^hitney  walked  out  of  his  work- 
shop 1)1  Georgia  with  the  completed  cotton  gin, 
anarchy  was  born.  Cotton,  that  great  single  crop 
on  which  such  a  vast  proportion  of  American  ag- 
riculture depends,  remained  dependent  on  human 
hands  for  its  collection.  Picking  cotton  has  been 
eulogized  in  song  and  story,  mostly  as  that  delight- 
ful occupation  indulged  in  by  happy  negroes  amid 
snowy  fields  of  white.  To  pluck  the  snowy  cotton 
from  the  cotton  boll  is  arduous  toil  in  the  broiling 
sun  and  seldom  does  a  man  average  more  than  one 
hundred  pounds  in  eight  hours.  That  was  yester- 
day. If  Herbert  Spencer  still  lived,  he  would  say  to- 
day that  more  anarchy  was  spawned  when  the  Rust 
Brothers'  cotton  picker  went  down  the  long  rows 
of  cotton  at  the  Mississippi  agricultural  testing  sta- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Propelled 
by  an  ordinary  farm  tractor,  it  picked  the  cotton 
from  two  rows  simultaneously,  and  accomplished 
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^,'Mi)  pounds  ul  picked  cotLoji  in  seven  and  a  half 
hours.  Modern  technology  tomorrow  will  make 
four,  six  and  even  eight-row  cotton-pickers,  using 
the  Rust  Brothers'  original  invention.  But  it  is  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  this  two-row  cotton-picker 
which  can  be  attached  to  any  power-drive  tractor 
is  going  to  be  produced  in  quantity  by  the  Southern 
Harvester  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  It  won't  be  long 
before  the  negro  singing  in  the  snowy  fields  of 
white  will  exist  only  in  the  story  book. 

In  the  sugar-cane  fields  of  north  Queensland, 
Australia,  the  high  cost  of  white  Australian  labor 
gave  an  AustraUan  engineer  named  Faulkner  his 
opportunity.  Today,  the  Faulkner  Sugar-cane  Har- 
vester is  running  dovsrn  the  rows  of  sugar-cane  in 
north  Queensland  and  both  the  oriental  and  the 
white  Australian  no  longer  cut  sugar-cane  by  hand. 
The  Allis-Chalmers  Corporation  of  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin, is  now  producing  the  Faulkner  Harvester 
and  several  have  been  shipped  to  Cuba  after  having 
been  modified  in  their  construction  and  improved  to 
meet  Cuban  cane  conditions.  A  few  more  Faulk- 
ners  in  Cuba  and  the  Haitian  and  Dominican  ne- 
groes, who  come  every  year  to  harvest  the  cane 
crop  of  the  island,  will  no  longer  come  to  Cuba! 

With  the  coming  of  the  Rust  Brothers'  cotton 
pickers,  the  peonage  of  hand-picked  cotton  is 
doomed  and  several  million  negro  and  white  share- 
croppers will  be  eliminated  from  the  agricultural 
picture  of  America  and  also  from  a  means  of  live- 
lihood, poor  though  it  may  be. 

As  America  grew  from  Indian  trail  to  roadway, 
from  roadway  to  highway,  and  from  highway  to 
skyway,  so  too,  did  our  tools  change  along  with  our 
processes  and  our  methods.  With  primitive  hand- 
driven  tools,  we  opened  up  one  frontier  after  an- 
other and,  as  our  frontiers  disappeared  due  to  the 
rapid  development  of  transportation,  communica- 
tion, production  and  distribution,  not  only  did  our 
tools  change  but  our  methods  of  driving  them  and 
controlling  them  also  were  altered. 

Technology's  Grand  March 

Technology  had  at  last  started  on  its  grand 
march,  a  march  tliat  began  a  little  over  a  cen- 
tury ago,  but  is  really  only  getting  under  way  now ; 
and  yet,  so  tremendous  has  been  the  effect  of  tech- 
nology in  this  sliort  time,  that  not  only  did  our 
frontiers  disappear,  but,  strange  to  say,  our  em- 
ployment of  human  beings  reached  an  all-time 
peak  in  the  year  1919 — a  peak  never  to  be  seen 
again  so  long  as  a  Price  System  dominates  Amer- 
ica. 

Since  that  time,  technology  has  been  closing 
the  gaps  and  accelerating  so  that,  while  production 
in  physical  volume  did  not  reach  the  maximum 
until  1929,  employment  oscillatingly  declined  from 
1919  on.  The  technologist  and  the  engineer  in 
designing  and  installing  modem  machinery  and 
other  energy  consuming  devices  have  inadvertently 
laid  down  a  social  pathway  to  a  new  economic  or- 
(jer — a  pathwg,y  that  America  must  travel  whether 
she  likes  it  or  not.  The  history  of  American  tech- 
nology is  also  the  primitive  morphology  of  the  New 
America  of  tomorrow. 

Our  forefatherp,  in  attempting  to  guarantee  to 


future  Americans,  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  placed  their  hope  of  fulfillment  in  po- 
litical liberty  and  reckoned  not  that  the  day  would 
arrive  when  the  interference  control  of  the  Price 
System  would  confiict  with  the  development  of 
technology — that  America  would  be  compelled  to 
make  the  rich  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer.  The 
ever-expanding  America  of  yesterday  in  its  open- 
ing of  new  frontiers  and  the  uncovering  of 
new  mineral  wealth,  combined  with  an  ever- 
widening  agriculture,  was  tlie  land  of  golden  op- 
portunity to  the  emigrant  peoples  of  Europe,  pro- 
viding opportunity  to  work  their  way  to  a  higher 
standard  of  living  than  that  which  they  had  known 
in  the  country  of  their  birth. 

America  became  the  industrial  giant  of  the 
world  in  this  20th  century,  and  then  the  rate  of 
expansion  of  our  economy  started  to  decline.  This 
was  first  noticeable  in  a  few  instances  in  the  year 
1910.  After  1920,  it  became  more  evident  and  men 
of  affairs  dismissed  the  significance  of  this  change 
of  rate  by  glorifying  American  initiative  and  inven- 
tion with  laudatory  proclamations  to  the  effect  that 
new  industries  would  be  bom  and  would  be  a  cure- 
all  for  this  condition.  The  tidal  wave  of  debt- creat- 
ed prosperity  of  the  Coolidge  and  the  Hoover  re- 
gime, engendered  the  national  psychology  that  not 
only  was  bigger  and  better  business  possible,  but 
that  bigger  and  better  business  would  continue 
ad  infinitum. 

In  retrospect,  the  economic  stupidity  of  our 
national  leaders  of  the  last  decade  is  but  a  demon- 
stration of  the  charming  naivete  of  economic  adult 
infantilism.  Our  national  leaders  of  the  past  two 
decades  have  always  proclaimed  the  inherent 
soundness  of  the  Price  System.  Their  voices  have 
always  been  raised  in  defending  and  boosting  their 
own  America.  Their  America  was  a  glorious  hunt- 
ing ground  where  private  corporate  enterprise  was 
permitted  the  privilege  of  creating  debt  claims 
against  others  faster  than  they  were  created 
against  them.  It  was  heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose; 
no  one  else  could  possibly  win.  Every  consumer 
was  a  sucker,  legitimate  prey  for  the  corporate  en- 
terprise of  yesterday  and  today. 

In  the  race  for  lower  operating  costs  and  more 
profits,  corporate  enterprise  in  America  employed 
more  and  more  technology.  The  technologist  and 
the  engineer  devised  new  processes,  discovered 
new  materials,  and  installed  faster  machinery.  Eacli 
new  discovery,  each  new  process  and  each  new 
machine  consumed  more  extraneous  energy  in  a 
given  time  period,  but  always  its  ratio  of  produc- 
tion to  its  energy  consumption  kept  increasing.  The 
efiiciency  of  each  new  process  or  equipment  in- 
creased with  the  growth  of  total  equipment.  As 
the  total  number  of  energy  consuming  devices 
grew,  so  did  the  production,  eflicieucy  and  speed  of 
these  devices  increase.  Production  and  distribution 
became  larger  and  larger  consumers  of  extraneous 
energy;  that  is  to  say,  they  consumed  more  and 
more  energy  from  coal,  oil,  gas  and  hydro-electric 
power. 

While  the  peak  of  our  national  employment 
occurred  in  the  year  1919,  our  extraneous  energy 
consumption  continued  to  rise  till  1929,  production 
mounted  also  until  1929,  but  eraploympnt  had  de- 
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creased  from  iDiU  Lu  bucii  au  extent  that  iu  i91i9 — 
tlie  year  of  our  greatest  production  of  physical 
goods  and  services — tliere  were  between  two  and 
three  million  totally  unemployed  adult  human  be- 
ings in  the  United  States.  And  now,  in  1935,  in  the 
fifth  year  of  the  "depression,"  after  an  expenditure 
of  $7,100,000,000  of  financial  priming  which  has 
raised  the  production  index  fifteen  points  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  total  unemployed  varies 
between  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  estimate 
of  11,400,000  and  that  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute  of  15,700,000.  In  March,  1935,  the  last 
figures  on  relief  for  the  preceding  month  show  the 
Federal  Government  to  be  maintaining  22,370,000 
individuals  on  the  relief  rolls  of  the  United  States. 

Taxes  and  Spending 

When  one  realizes  that  the  expenditure  of  most 
of  tliis  financial  priming  occurred  during  the  year 
1934  when  the  total  taxes  in  that  year — municipal, 
county,  state  and  federal — exceeded  $9,500,000,000 
and  while  the  cost  of  all  government  exceeded 
$15,600,000,000  (exclusive  of  debt  and  amortization 
charges),  one  is  compelled  to  ask  the  question 
whether  our  industrial  leaders  believe  that  the  cre- 
ation of  more  debt  will  cure  the  ills  of  this  debt 
Htructure.  It  is  similar  to  the  theory  that  ptomaine 
poisoning  can  be  cured  by  a  further  diet  of  putrid 
fish. 

The  creation  of  monetary  wealth  under  a  Price 
System  can  only  occur  through  the  creation  of 
debt;  but,  in  the  conflict  of  the  Price  System  with 
wiodern  technology',  this  America  of  ours  has 
reached  the  close  of  an  era  and  the  dawn  of  a 
new  one.  The  increase  of  technological  efficiency 
and  the  abundance  of  technological  production 
and  distribution,  which  in  the  past  made  possible 
t!ie  greatest  debt  creation  in  all  human  history,  has 
at  last  brought  about  the  condition  where  the  cre- 
ation of  further  debt  only  ends  to  aggravate  the 
disease. 

Human  Labor 

Once  upon  a  time,  the  laborer  was  worthy  of 
his  hire  and  human  effort  produced  all  wealth,  but 
t  his  was  only  true  in  the  days  of  Adam  Smith.  Hu- 
man labor  today  is  used  only  where  the  technolo- 
gist has  not  yet  applied  an  energy  consuming  de- 
vice to  do  the  job.  Human  effort  costs  too  much 
lo  compete  with  the  energy  of  coal,  oil,  gas  and 
liydro-electric  power.  The  use  of  .44  of  a  pound 
of  coal  under  the  direction  of  modern  technology 
is  equal  to  the  contribution  of  eight  hours  of  any 
liuman  being's  pliysical  services.  It  has  the  fur- 
ther advantage  that  it  performs  without  the  de- 
ficiencies of  human  temperament.  Neither  the 
laws  of  gravitation  nor  energy  conversion  are  on 
the  statute  books  of  our  country,  but  they  operate 
just  the  same,  and  no  one  ever  disobeys  them. 
'I'hey  are  their  own  police  power  and  their  own 
judiciary. 

The  problem,  simply  stated,  is  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  advance  of  physical  science  and  our 
outmoded  social  institutions  with  their  methods  of 
'ontrolling  national  operation.  The  alternative  is 
equally  rlenr.     CivilizaHon  on  the  North  American 


continent  is  in  a  much  more  serious  position  than 
when  Lincoln  declared  that  this  country  could  not 
exist  half  slave  and  half  free.  Today,  in  order  to 
save  the  Price  System,  we  shall  have  to  stop  the 
advance  of  physical  science  and  technology  and  re- 
turn to  the  steady  state  of  operation  of  an  agrarian 
economy,  or  we  shall  have  to  face  the  advance  of 
physical  science  and  technology  into  ever  more 
divisions  of  our  social  mechanism — and  that  has 
but  one  end — we  must  choose  between  the  Price 
System  and  the  technological  advance. 

Yesterday,  it  was  possible  through  the  creation 
of  debt  to  pay  out  in  the  production  of  capital 
goods  sufficient  wages  and  salaries  to  equal  or  ex- 
ceed the  capital  drag-down  that  was  added  to  the 
cost  price  in  the  sale  of  consumer  goods,  thereby 
creating  an  apparent  equilibrium  in  the  national 
purchasing  power.  This  process  of  maintaining  an 
apparent  equilibrium  of  purchasing  power  was  de- 
pendent on  the  proposition  that  our  national  econ- 
omy should  expand  at  more  than  five  per  cent  per 
annum,  thereby  enabling  the  debt  merchant  of  our 
American  Price  System  to  capitalize  this  annual 
increment  of  expansion  into  debt  claims  or  mort- 
gages on  future  generations  of  Americans.  As  long 
as  our  economy  kept  growing  at  five  per  cent  per 
annum,  this  was  possible,  but  the  American  debt 
merchants  forgot — or  did  not  know — ^that  even 
debt  growth  conies  to  an  end,  and  the  America  of 
debt  has  had  her  day. 

Purchasing  Power 

In  their  haste  to  create  debt,  they  called  on 
the  technologist  and  the  engineer  for  ever  lower 
operating  costs,  and  once  the  peak  was  passed, 
every  lowering  of  cost  eliminated  purchasing  pow- 
er and  potential  consumers.  Puichasing  power  in 
a  Price  System  is  directly  dependent  on  the  total 
wages  and  salaries  paid.  The  total  wages  and  sal- 
aries paid  out  in  our  national  economy  are  pro- 
portional to  the  total  man-hours  consumed  in  all 
national  operations.  Three  major  factors  have 
combined  to  eliminate  man-hours  and,  hence,  to 
abolish  consumers.  One  is  the  substitution  of  ex- 
traneous energy  for  man-hours  under  the  domi- 
nance of  technological  control  and  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  energy-consuming  machine  devices; 
second,  the  decline  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
population  of  these  United  States  from  an  annual 
increment  of  1,800,000  per  year  to  less  than  800,- 
000  per  year;  third,  that  while  all  other  rates  of 
growth,  both  human  beings  and  other  energy-con- 
suming devices  have  passed  their  inflection  point 
and  are  leveling  off,  the  rate  of  growth  of  debt 
fontjnues  merrily  upward,  bound  for  the  blue  sky 
of  the  financier's  heaven!  This  last  necessitates 
an  ever  greater  proportion  of  the  national  income 
to  meet  its  interest  and  amortization  requirements. 
Tlie  combination  of  the  above  three  factors  in  con- 
junction witli  the  efficient  development  of  machin- 
ery and  pocesses  is  ever  increasing  the  rate  of  pro- 
ductivity per  worker  employed;  so  much  so  that 
productivity  per  man-hour  has  increased  faster 
since  1930  than  at  any  previous  time  in  American 
history.  Prom  January  1,  1930,  to  August,  1933. 
the  increase  in  productivity  per  man-hour  was  39.2 
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per  ceuL,  auU  since  Llien  LUe  productivity  per  mau- 
hour  has  increased  considerably  more,  but  1936 
and  1937  will  witness  greater  increases  than  were 
ever  known. 

In  June,  1936,  the  power  of  Boulder  Darn  will 
flow  over  the  power  lines  into  Los  Angeles  and  the 
power  from  Muscle  Shoals,  Wheeler  and  Norris 
Dams  will  be  transmitted  over  several  states.  This 
power  must  be  consumed  and  the  more  it  is  used, 
the  more  complicated  our  problem  becomes.  The 
public  works  of  the  PWA  projects  will  throw  into 
the  agricultural  picture  millions  of  acres  of  high- 
:.;rade  irrigated  productive  land,  producing  two  or 
three  crops  a  year.  The  national  insanity  of  en^ 
forced  scarcity  will  become  more  imbecilic  with 
every  technological  advance.  Yesterday  corn, 
wheat  and  pork  were  the  great  items  of  our  export 
trade;  yesterday,  the  world  consumed  the  major 
portion  of  the  American  cotton  crop.  In  1934,  the 
world  consumed  only  a  fraction  of  its  former  con- 
sumption of  American  cotton  and  today,  in  1935, 
American  cotton  consumption  by  the  rest  of  the 
world  will  be  iu  all  probability  even  smaller. 
Brazil,  which  in  1929  produced  over  350,000  bales 
of  cotton,  last  year  produced  over  a  niiUion.  Brazil- 
ian estimates  for  1935  ifroduction  exceed  1,500,000 
imles.  Russia,  ji  cottc  ii  importer  since  time  im- 
memorial, will  this  year  produce,  if  v,  eatlier  condi- 
tions are  normnl,  in  excess  of  3,000,000  bales  which 
is  a  long,  long  jump  from  the  primiti\  e  cotton  pro- 
duction of  pre-war  Russia.  Cliina,  [ndi;i,  Sudan. 
Kenya  Territory,  Peru,  Mexico,  are  all  increasing 
their  cotton  production. 

Japanese  Looms 

America's  foreign  market  for  cotton  will  soon 
i)e  a  thing  of  the  past,  for  the  .lapanese  with  9,- 
000,000  spindles  operating  in  excess  of  600  spindle- 
hours  per  month  are  dujuping  on  the  markets  of  the 
world  2,300,000,000  square  yards  of  cotton  goods 
America  with  31,000,000  cotton  spindles  succeeds  in 
operating  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-five  million 
of  them  at  a  monthly  average  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  hours. 

American  citizens,  the  Filipinos,  are  gliding  on 
the  streets  of  Manila  on  bicycles  made  in  Japan  and 
sold  in  the  Philippines  at  $5.65  each.  Russia  has 
always  been  an  importer  of  newsprint,  cement  and 
agricultural  implement.  In  1934,  Russia  exported 
$36,000,000  worth  of  tractors,  plows,  mowing  ma- 
chines and  other  agricultural  implements.  Russia 
no  longer  imports  cement  or  paper  and  may  at  any 
time  in  the  near  future  become  an  exporter  to  the 
world  of  theee  products.  Russia,  today,  is  the 
largest  producer  in  the  world  of  plywood  and  the 
second  largest  in  the  world  in  the  production  of 
oil  and  pig  iron.  In  1937,  Russia  will  be  a  producer 
of  tea  and  who  knows  but  that,  although  she's 
now  the  largest  importer  of  tea  in  the  world,  she 
may  become  an  exporter  of  that  product? 

These  examples  are  cited  to  show  that  tech- 
nological development  is  not  the  particular  pos- 
session of  any  race,  creed,  color  or  national  en- 
terprise. With  Japan  exporting  lead  pencils, 
matches,  electric  lamp  bulbs,  atitomobile  tires,  rub- 
ber boots,  bathing  suits,  silk  shirts  and  stockings 
along  -with  a  oboicp  cnlleetinn  df  rayon  Ecoodt-".  toys. 


.sCeei  pipe,  automobiles,  bicycles  and  even  jackets 
for  our  "hot  dogs",  it  behooves  America  to  forget 
the  open  door  m  any  other  part  of  the  world  and 
to  open  the  door  to  greater  purchasing  power  at 
home. 

Capacity  to  Produce 

Since  the  advent  of  Technocracy  in  the  na- 
tional and  world  picture  in  1932,  there  have  been 
put  forward  many  statements  on  America's  capac- 
ity to  produce.  Some  of  these  learned  estimates 
of  America's  capacity  have  run  into  several  vol- 
umes of  the  printed  page  and  yet  one  fundamental 
error  is  common  to  them  aU:  all  of  the  estimates 
and  calculations  on  America's  capacity,  while  in- 
spired by  Technocracy's  findings,  have  been  pre- 
dicted upon  the  theory  that  America  could  increase 
her  capacity  under  the  interference  control  of  the 
Price  System  and  that  the  present  capacity  of 
America  and  tlie  estimated  possible  increase  could 
be  obtained  under  a  planned  operation  of  all  of 
the  facilities  of  production  and  distribution;  thereby 
introducing  the  totally  erroneous  proposition  that 
planning  is  possible  under  a  Pi'ice  System  and  its 
political  administration! 

These  estimates  of  America's  capacity  to  pro- 
duce have  been  pseudo-statistical  propaganda  put 
out  by  the  Coue  psychologists  of  our  national  debt 
merchants.  In  order  to  counteract  the  growing 
prevalence  of  the  abundance  theory  as  expressed 
in  plenty  lor  all,  these  propagandists  of  the  debt 
merchants  have  skillfully  hidden  the  fact  that  their 
estimates  are  based  upon  a  single  shift  in  our  in- 
dustrial operation  which  in  most  cases  means  one 
eight-hour  shift  in  the  twenty-four.  Modern  tech- 
nology defines  full-load  operation  to  be  the  24- 
hour  operation  of  all  equipment  and  processes  for 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year  at 
full  capacity.  Thus,  it  is  seen  that  at  full-load 
capacity  America  has  installed  today  suflBcient  ob- 
solete industrial  equipment  to  produce  from  two  to 
three  times  the  estimated  total  production  of  these 
apologists  for  the  Price  System. 

Capacity  to  produce  is  impossible  to  determine 
except  by  defining  the  maximum  of  social  usage  for 
any  product  or  service.  An  example — one  of  the 
many  thousands  that  may  be  cited — is  that  a  pound 
of  special  strip  steel  will  produce  several  hundred 
safety  razor  blades.  If  capacity  is  calculated  on 
a  single-shift  basis  for  the  machines  which  pro- 
duce razor  blades,  then  full-load  capacity  or  twen- 
ty-four hours  a  day%  365  days  in  the  year,  is  sev- 
eral times  the  existing  capacity.  Witness  now  the 
double-dealing  under  a  Price  System.  The  ma- 
chine that  produces  razor  blades  is  not  concerned 
whether  the  razor  blade  shaves  four,  4,000  or  40,- 
000  shaves  per  blade,  but  the  manufacturer  and 
distributor  are  deeply  concerned.  The  manufac- 
turer and  distributor  of  razor  blades  are  required 
U7ider  the  rules  of  the  game  of  the  Price  System 
1o  create  debt  claims  against  others  faster  than 
debt  claims  can  be  created  against  them.  There- 
fore, good  business  in  razor  blades  will  consist  in 
selling  the  public  a  blade  that  has  the  least  cost 
involved  in  its  production  and  distribution,  com- 
l>ined  with  the  maximum  competitively  allowable 
]>r\<'o  and  the  mlnfmnm  of  use      Therefore,  the  pro- 
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ductlon  of  a  four-wbave  raisor  blade,  altbougli  nl- 
dmate  social  waste,  is  considered  good  business 
practice  in  the  here  and  now.  While  production 
of  a  4,000 — or  40,000 — shave  razor  blade  is  social 
economy,  it  would  be  business  suicide  today.  It 
is  therefore  obvious  that  if  there  exist  250  per 
cent  over-capacity  in  razor  blade  equipment  for  the 
present  market  at  four  shaves  per  blade,  the  same 
machinery  can  just  as  well  produce,  in  the  same 
time,  razor  blades  of  4,000  shaves  per  blade  and 
immediately  the  over-capacity  rises  a  thousand 
times  the  250  per  cent! 

Price  System  Limitations 

This  illustration  is  given  lo  siiow  that  the  full 
technological  capacity  of  any  set  of  equipment  that 
is  at  present  installed  cannot  be  utilized  while  oper- 
ated under  the  limitations  Ihat  the  Price  System 
imposes  upon  any  product  or  service  namely,  either 
restriction  in  the  output  of  raw  materials,  or  a 
limitation  of  the  serviceability  of  mass-produced 
products  to  insure  a  rapid  turnover.  Capacity  to 
produce  can  be  correctly  defined  only  as  the  con- 
tinuous full-load  capacity  pioducing  the  maximum 
amount  under  a  given  operation,  the  resultant 
product  of  which  consumes  the  least  energy  per 
unit  of  time- use.  Tt  must  be  apparent,  therefore, 
that  a  planned  operation  of  our  production  and  dis- 
tribution on  a  balanced-load  method  of  operation 
is  physically  impossible  of  attainment  under  the  in- 
terference control  of  a  Price  System  and  its  po- 
litical administration. 

No  capacity  can  be  calculated,  nor  can  any 
plan  of  operation  of  any  or  all  of  the  installed  equip- 
ment of  America,  so  long  as  we  propose  to  control 
the  rate  of  flow  of  goods  and  services  coming  from 
this  technological  equipment  by  a  process  of  com- 
modity evaluation.  Our  currency,  whether  based 
upon  gold,  silver,  salt  or  sugar,  is  a  process  of 
evaluating  all  goods  and  services  in  terms  of  some 
one  selected  standard  commodity.  So  long  ny 
monetary  tokens  arise  solely  through  the  creation 
of  debt  and  are  used  to  evaluate  all  goods  and 
services  in  the  further  expression  of  debt,  technolog- 
ical America  can  neither  be  measured  nor  con- 
trolled. 

Tn  the  early  days  of  America,  say  in  Andrew 
.Jackson's  time,  when  the  total  population  in  the 
United  States  was  approximately  12,000,000,  over 
95  per  cent  of  that  number  derived  their  livelihood 
directly  from  the  soil.  Only  after  they  had  pro- 
duced sufficient  to  maintain  themselves  did  any 
goods  move  into  the  national  flow  lines  of  trans- 
portation and  distribution,  and  this  was  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  production.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  these  Americans  of  Jackson's  day 
lived  on  the  soil  and  obtained  their  livelihood  fron) 
it  through 'the  use  of  hand-driven  tools.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  small  volume  rate  of  flow  existed. 
on  per  cent  of  the  tokens  of  monetary  wealth  of 
that  America  was  in  the  form  of  hard  money  or 
commodities.  Today,  1935  America  has  more  un- 
employed than  the  total  population  of  the  America 
of  Jackson's  day  and  74  ner  cent  of  our  total  popu- 
lation of  126,000,000  Americans  no  longer  dPTi'vef 
its  IfVfiTihoml  (TlrprtlT  frrrm  rnir  nfltlrp  boTI. 


Anarchic  Results 

Today,  In  1936,  95  per  cent  of  our  coReus  of 
monetary  wealth  is  in  debt  claims  and  only  6  per 
cent  in  currency,  so  that  it  is  obvious  that  the  con- 
trol of  America's  economic  highway  of  today  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  major  holders  of  debt  claims. 
These  holders  of  debt  claims  are  insisting  that  their 
pound  of  flesh  be  exacted  at  every  toll  gate  that 
they  can  mantain  on  the  highway  of  America's 
progress.  Every  toll-gate  of  debt  collection  acts 
as  a  bottle  neck  which  retards  the  flow  of  purchas- 
ing power  instead  of  accelerating  it.  How  long  will 
it  bo  before  our  national  leaders  of  finance  and  pol- 
itics become  conscious  not  only  that  America  can- 
not spend  her  way  out  of  this  national  situation, 
but  also  that  more  of  the  same  medicine  of  the 
Price  System  will  lead  to  further  social  instability 
with  its  accompanying  anarchic  results? 

America  has  her  choice  of  maintaining  the 
Price  System  with  its  rules  of  the  game  or  of  sub- 
stituting for  it  a  technologically  controlled  social 
mechanism  for  the  production  of  plenty.  In  1932, 
while  Mr.  Hoover  was  still  President  of  these  United 
States,  Technocracy  made  the  foUowiug  statements 
in  the  public  press  of  the  country: 

"America  can  no  longer  deal  with  the  lack 
of  purchasing  power,  unemployment  or  debt  by  in- 
dividual establishments  or  businesses,  but  only  as 
parts  of  our  industrial  concepts  in  a  continental 
order  of  magnitude.  The  directors  of  our  national 
enterprise  will  be  compelled,  under  the  exigency  of 
a  Price  System  to  have  no  choice  of  alternatives 
except  that  expedient,  narcotics.  The  next  few 
years  will  witness  a  succession  of  remedial  pallia- 
tives to  be  offered  by  our  legislative  bodies,  our 
financial  institutions  and  social  organizations. 
America  in  that  period,  wfll  witness  a  national  pro- 
cession of  the  dumb,  the  halt,  the  lame  and  the 
blind,  stumbling  from  one  futile  gesture  to  another 
into  a  final  sublimation  of  fear.  That  procession  of 
the  blind  will  include  all  the  essence  of  futility  in  its 
many  varied  forms  from  the  mild  buck-passing 
program  of  share-the-work  to  the  anticipated  prob- 
able legislation  of  rent  and  private  debt  moratorium 
to  those  twins  of  finality,  the  dole  and  complete  in- 
flation. These  directors  wUl  now,  or  in  the  near 
future,  be  called  upon  to  solve  these  problems.  Tt 
is  their  ship  of  state  and,  if  they  cannot  find  a 
solution,  the  force  majeur  of  continental  conditions 
in  the  next  few  years  will  bring  forth  those  who 
can.  Technology  has  written  *mene,  mene,  tekel 
upharsin'  across  the  face  of  the  Price  System. 

Parade  of  lncom,petents 

Wlien  forty  million  Americans  voted  for  the 
New  Deal  of  the  Roosevelt-Farley  nationalized 
Tammany  machine,  the  problem  was  not  solved: 
the  mandate  merely  transferred  control  to  another 
gang.  Since  that  time,  the  social  ferment  has  been 
working  and,  in  swift  succession.  Fnton  Sinclair's 
Epic  prosram.  the  Utopians  of  California,  Town- 
send''?  old-aee  pension  plan.  Father  Coughlin's 
leagTTC  for  social  justice  and  Huey  Long's  share- 
the-wealth  method  to  make  every  man  a  king,  have 
blazed  their  way  across  thf*  front  page  and  hinred 
fhfoTTgll   tltP  TnTTr1-iaT«**nr«r«l    fit  PVtn-v   r'niTTn   -set       A 
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national  parade  of  functional  incompetents  Js  cer- 
tainly taking  place  with  a  vengeance,  with  CTeneral 
Hugh  Johnson  as  one  of  its  leading  drum  majors. 

The  predictions  of  Technocracy  are  bearing 
fruit  and,  as  Technocracy  'pointed  out  several  years 
ago,  America  nears  the  end  of  the  road  of  private 
enterprise,  of  commodity  evaluation,  of  debt  crea- 
tion and  political  administration.  The  American 
people  have  had  a  grand  time  traveling  along  this 
]oad.  They  have  passed  many  milestones  of  tran- 
sition in  its  length,  but  all  things  come  to  an  end 
some  day.  It  is  a  short  alley  that  has  no  ash  barrels, 
but  a  long  road  that  has  no  turning.  America's 
long  road  is  already  turning  and  across  the  valley 
lies  the  four-lane  express  highway  to  a  new  social 
order.  Social  change  is  here;  America  is  in  the 
midst  of  it.  And  there  will  be  greater  social  changes 
in  days  to  come.  Some  time  between  now  and  1940, 
America  will  have  to  set  its  wheels  in  motion  on 
that  new  express  highway  bound  for  the  "New 
America  of  Plenty."  America  can  no  longer  control 
its  national  operation  through  the  obsolete  methods 
of  political  decision.  Political  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  North  American  Continent  is  a  mere 
perpetuation  of  the  national  insanity  of  racketeer- 
ing on  a  mass  scale.  The  national  leaders  of  yes- 
terday were  but  the  reflectors  of  public  opinion.  K 
this  nation  continues  very  much  longer  under  the 
nominal  leadeiship  of  the  present  reflectors  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  America  will  reach  the  end  of  this  road 
i!i  the  swamp  of  mob  hysteria.  It  is  high  time 
that  every  thinking  American  realizes  before  it  is 
too  late  that  America's  economics  of  yesterday  and 
today  is  a  grand  and  workable  racket  just  so  long 
as  it  maintains  its  pay-off;  but  when  it  can  no 
longer  do  so,  it  becomes  a  national  washout. 

America  of  Tomorrow 

Technocracy  points  out  that  the  America  of 
tomorrow  will  have  to  abandon  political  adminis- 
tration of  its  national  affairs;  that  only  a  technol- 
ogical control  of  all  energy-consuming  devices  will 
obtain  sufficient  precision  and  measurement  for  the 
requirements  of  an  America  of  plenty;  that  Tech- 
nocratic New  America  must  operate  its  physical 
e(|uipment  at  continuous  full  load  with  maximum 
efficiency  in  order  to  provide  security  to  all  from 
birth  to  death  and  equality  of  income  for  every 
adult  at  the  highest  standard  of  living  compatible 
with  wise  conservation  of  its  natural  resources. 
Technocracy  will  provide  mass  purchasing  power 
sufficient  to  purchase  the  output  of  continuous 
mass  production  and,  as  the  total  purchasing  power 
f)f  a  Technate  is  a  certification  of  the  net  cost  of  all 
goods  and  services,  it  will  therefore  at  any  time 
purchase  the  total  volume  of  goods  and  services 
extant.  Purchasing  power  is  the  crux  of  America's 
problem,  and  a  solution  to  that  problem  can  be 
I'oaclied  only  through  an  energj-^  medium  of  dis- 
tribution. The  currency  of  tomorrow  cannot  be  a 
medium  of  exchange.  It  must  never  be  permitted 
to  possess  the  prerogative  of  creating  debt.  A 
scientific  medium  of  distribution  must  be  devised. 
Only  throup;h  such  a  medium  can  the  America  of 
tomorrow  provide  mass  purchasing  power  to  its 
people:  a  medium  whicTi  cannot  be  Ifegged  ot  l^OT- 


rowed,  Juaned  or  stolen,  saved  or  accumulated,  and 
possessing  only  one  prerogative  that  may  be  exer- 
cised by  the  individual  to  whom  it  is  issued,  name- 
ly, that  of  spending  it. 

Political  liberty  is  a  dead  issue  in  America 
today.  Political  liberty  confers  only  the  power  of 
occasional  expression  upon  the  individual  citizen. 
There  is  but  one  real  power  that  can  be  conferred 
upon  any  citizen  on  this  continent  today;  that  is, 
.sufficient  and  adequate  purchasing  power.  For  the 
first  time  in  history,  the  power  of  social  decision 
would  be  placed  by  Technocracy,  Inc.,  directly  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  themselves.  Americans  must 
never  forget  that  as  you  consume,  so  do  you  have 
power.  He  who  consumes  not  is  powerless.  Tech- 
nocracy would  confer  equal  purchasing  power  upon 
every  adult  citizen  as  a  constitutional  right  of  the 
people  which  even  th^  Technate  of  a  Technocracy 
could  not  abrogate.  Political  power  is  founded  on 
the  racket  of  spending  other  people's  money.  It 
has  become  the  established  custom  that  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  people,  the  politician,  is  the  only 
one  competent  to  spend  the  people's  money.  That 
he  has  been  permitted  to  do  so  is  chiefly  for  the 
reason  that  the  citizens  of  any  previous  social  sys- 
tem never  had  sufficient  money  of  their  o^ti  to 
learn  how  to  spend  it. 

Under  a  Technate 

Under  a  Technate,  the  citizens  for  the  first 
time  would  enjoy  the  exercise  of  the  only  power 
that  exists  in  a  modern  social  mechanism.  The 
power  to  rule  is  therefore  vested  in  the  power  to 
consume,  with  equal  though  not  transferable  con- 
suming power  conferred  upon  every  citizen  of  the 
Technate.  The  decision  to  exercise  that  power  may 
be  made  by  any  citizen  every  day  in  the  year  if  he 
so  desires.  No  Citizen  waits  for  periodic  elections 
to  express  his  opinion  or  his  desire  in  the  social 
mrchanism.  He  renders  his  decision  every  time  he 
purchases  any  product  or  service  anywhere  within 
the  domain  of  the  Technate.  All  people  in  a  Tech- 
nocracy receive  equal  purchasing  power;  they  will 
require  no  representative  of  the  people  to  spend 
their  "money"  for  them. 

The  technology  of  the  New  America  of  to- 
morrow can  be  administered  only  by  a  technological 
control,  continental  in  scope  and  functional  in 
structure.  Any  mob  direction  of  America's  destiny 
on  the  basis  of  any  liorizontal  stratification  of  our 
social  structure  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  social 
dpstiny  of  this  continent  and  nationally  disastrous. 

Technocracy  points  Out  that  a  vertical  align- 
ment only  of  all  functional  capacities  necessary  to 
run  and  control  all  national  operations  will  be  re- 
quired and  that  such  a  vertical  alignment  must  be 
welded  into  a  disciplined  body,  continental  in  scope. 
imder  the  direction  of  those  who  are  technologically 
proficient  and  whose  scientific  training  fits  them  to 
properly  interpret  the  blueprint  and  specifications 
of  the  New  America  of  tomorrow. 

Technocracy  stands  ready  when  America 
reaches  the  turning  of  this  road  to  bridge  the  tran- 
sition from  the  obsolescent  roadway  to  the  four- 
lane  exprftfts  hfghwav  of  Amerirn's  tomorrow! 
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